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described as a system of parliamentary sovereignty checked by
popular election. The Chamber of Deputies was from the first
destined to be only the popular branch of Parliament, checked
and counter-balanced by the two Conservative institutions of
the Presidency and the Senate. That it should become the
centre of gravity of political power, as it became after 1877, was
neither the intention nor the arrangement of its creators. The
basic principle on which all parties were ready to agree was
that there should be a strong executive power. Monarchists and
Bonapartists and even Conservative Republicans all alike
wanted a powerful Presidency for their diverse designs. Re-
publicans of the Left were willing to accept a strong executive,
in the hope of one day capturing it and using it to hold their
rivals at bay. None intended that either Presidency or cabinet
should become as ineffective as they later became.
The powers of the President, laid down in 1875, were .that he
should have charge of the armed forces, make all civil and
military appointments, receive foreign envoys and ambassadors,
negotiate and ratify most treaties, and preside over all national
solemnities. He was given power to adjourn and even to dis-
solve the Chamber of Deputies, in agreement with the Senate,
and was responsible before the Chambers only in cases of high
treason. He could initiate laws, and had to supervise the execu-
tion of all legislation.
But every one of his acts had to be counter-signed by a
minister, and ministers were ' collectively responsible to the
Chambers for the general policy of the Government, and indi-
vidually responsible for their personal actions'. The existing
arrangements for a council of ministers with an active presi-
dent of its own were reaffirmed and carried forward into the
new regime. The President, himself chosen by a simple major-
ity of both Chambers sitting together as 'the National Assem-
Souvenirs, p. 319. Gambetta's view (Letter 261)'was 'All goes well. The
Republic is founded. It remains to make it great and strong, and lead
it on to its "natural frontiers".' The plaintive summary of a Monar-
chist (de Meaux: Souvenirs Politiques, p. 279 ff.) was 'Under a Monar-
chist assembly which the King deserted, France recovered and the
Republic was set up*.